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THE ART CRITIC. 



dity than a patch of blue he colors them accord- 
ingly, and that is why his wood and water nymphs 
have such entirely different complexions. 

Chavannes' method is exactly antipodal to the 
classicism of David. The Empire artist wanted 
form, with a slight addition of color to throw the 
form into relief; the president of the Academie des 
Beaux Arts wants color with a slight addition of 
form to throw the color into relief. 

No matter whether he paint religious, historical 
or symbolical pictures he cares only for a skilful 
combination of color spots. He invariably paints 
the simple " soDg of a color" as it hums in his 
mind, absorbs his feeling, and voluptuously rises 
and falls with its growing and fading cadences. 
Every one of his pictures has such a motive, and 
he experiments with his greys, greyish greens and 
blues, violets, purples and pale golds, until he has 
forged them together into a heroic symphony or a 
simple adagio, always of a uniform chalky grey 
appearance which banishes reality and calls forth 
revery. 

One has called that " decorative painting " with 
a condescending or averting gesture, and really a 
comparison with oriental carpets and medieval tap- 
estry, which is after all nothing but a game of cross- 
questioning of colors, is hardly out of place. Yet 
does this not mean a recovery of self-consciousness 
for painting and a return to her original character 
and vocation? The art of painting has expressed 
events, emotions, thoughts, etc., why then should 
it be refused to her to express color ! 

Whether Chavannes' frescoes will some day repre- 
sent the beginning of a new art of painting, I can 
not say, but I firmly believe that it is one of the 
phases which will eventually lead to a new art. 



ROCOCO- 

Paris, Hotel Rococo. 

The boudoir of my hostess suggests something of 
a private chapel as well as a harem. The toilet 
table receives the homage of a high altar, and a 
prie-dieu guarantees for the piety of her ladyship, 
while a broad divan with huge cushions thrown 
about in orgiastic confusion, betrays that after all it 
is not so serious. 

As I pass the half-open door, I see my beautiful 
and dainty Marquise blonde comme les blis, as Musset 
makes Fortunio sing in his exquisite but rattier 
broad comedy " Le Chandelier," putting the last 
touches to her afternoon reception dress. It is pe- 
culiar as usual, all in white, with a stiff collar that 



reminds one of Maria Stuart, and puffed sleeves 
that remind one of Katherine de Medici, draped on 
the breast like a portiere to some sanctuary, while 
the skirts suggest the flowing robes of Memlings' 
angels of the Annunciation. 

All in white, with hair cut short in front, and 
falling in long loose curls from the temples and the 
back of the head, in the fashion of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, she looks like one of the innocent pages of 
Bellini or Mantegna. 

And yet society considers my beautiful and 
dainty hostess somewhat demi-monde. Gossip 
reports that she has scratched her initials more than 
once with her diamond ring on the looking glasses 
of fashionable cabarets like the Maison Dore", Cafe 
Anglais and tutti quanti. The Marquise's few faults 
have alway proceeded from the tenderness of that 
sweet little cardiac arrangement which she calls her 
heart. She finds it impossible to say " no " to any- 
body who asks her a favor, the result, of course, ine- 
vitably being that an unfair advantage is taken of 
her generosity. 

On the staircase , the balustrade of which is one 
of those wild fantastic carvings of Carabin, repre- 
senting naked furies and maniacs tumbling down in 
pell-mell confusion, I meet two little girls, children 
of the Marquise, veritable embodiments of one of 
the strangest idiosyncrasies of taste that have ever 
haunted a pitiful old maid, I mean Kate Greenaway. 
Little tots just budding into life, dressed like blase 
ladies of fashion and tired grandmothers, seem 
almost a parody on the purity of childhood. 

And in a corner of the vestibule where the light 
filters in through stained glass windows, depicting 
ascetic saints in ecstacy, sits Angelica, the oldest 
daughter of the Marquise, reading in feverish haste ' 
" La Demoiselle en Or " by Catulle Mend6s. An- 
gelica is invariably dressed in skirts too short for 
her age, entirely in pink or sky blue, with stockings, 
long and black as the night. 

Since I have been a guest at the Hotel Rococo, I 
wander about its rooms as if in a dream ; there 
is something which depresses me, a thought to 
which my mind has not yet given birth. I am unable 
to collect my senses, because everything here seems 
to be expressly made to excite and confuse one's 
senses. It is all unsymmetrical, disharmonious, 
thrown together without taste, and yet so sug- 
gestive ! 

On entering the parlor, I do not know whether I 
have strayed into the box settings of a stage room or 
into a museum ; everything is so unnatural and over- 
crowded. 
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It is like an Oriental Bazaar with its Kurdistan 
carpets, Bedouin chests, Circassian narghilehs, 
Moorish armory and Indian lacquer boxes. From 
both sides of the mirror Japanese masks make their 
wild and yet so comical grimaces at me. The walls 
are covered with Morris' tapestry on which strange 
birds flutter among confused branches, and volup- 
tuous flowers court vain butterflies. Here and there 
hangs a goblin, the colors of which seem to have 
faded in the sunlight of two centuries (or in a clev- 
erly prepared chemical bath) . The manifold tables 
and sideboards serve as showcases for the innu- 
merable bric-a-brac, such as little bronze and marble 
statuettes, broken jade boxes, long-necked pewter 
watering pots from Persia, snuffers of chiselled 
copper, a bonbonniere between prayer books with 
carved ivory tablets, etc., almost without exception, 
imitations though sold for genuine articles. Easels 
draped with velvet display pictures of no conse- 
quence, but their frames instantly attract our atten- 
tion by some peculiar ornament, a spider in her 
web, etc. And in some corner a sort of temple is 
generally erected to a gilded cross-legged Buddha. 

Among these grotesque settings move the friends 
of my hostess like Thespians in a society play. 

There is a lady who wears her hair flowing back 
smoothly like the madonnas of Raphael ; another 
has her front hair built up into a frisette like a 
Roman lady of the Empire time. A third beauty 
wears a colossal felt hat in imitation of the sombrero 
of bull fighters who became fashionable during the 
exhibition of 1889 ; another wears the ruby-red or 
the emerald-green velvet barett of the strolling stu- 
dents of the middle ages. 

And there stands a blue-eyed countess who has 
framed her pale face in bluish black locks, that 
were originally blonde, like a protest against the 
laws of organic beauty, which surprises us like a 
discord which should find its solution in the higher 
polyphony of her toilet, for the dress is naturally a 
continuation of the peculiarities of hair and hat. 

As fundamental form in numerous variations 
appears a forced, uncomfortable Rococo, with con- 
fusing oblique lines, with incomprehensible pads, 
puffs, swellings, gatherings, and drapery without any 
reasonable beginning or end, in which all outlines 
of the human form are, so to say, drowned. The 
tinkling of the gew gaws and jet pendants with 
which so many ladies ornament their dresses is in 
itself enough to hypnotise any nervous suitor. 

The gentlemen, for fear probably of exciting the 
laughter of Philistines or actuated perhaps by a rest 
of healthy taste, are generally free from eccentrici- 



ties in their dress, excepting the red coats, brass 
buttons, knee breeches and silk stockings with 
which some monocle and gardenia idiots try to 
imitate the artists of a monkey theatre. But they 
makeup for this uniformity of toilet in their coiffure, 
allowing their imagination and vanity to run riot 
here. One gentleman imitates the short locks and 
curly double pointed beard of Lucius Verus, an 
old bachelor sports a bald head set off with smooth 
hair at the temples, a third has a few long bristles 
on the upper lip like a Japanese kakemono, his 
neighbor indulges in a goatee a la Henry IV., while 
others flourish' the wild moustache of a lansquenet 
by Brun, or clip their beard to mere stumps 
like the civil guardsmen of Rembrandt's " Night 
Watch." 

"When twilight falls, and the tall standing lamps 
— genuine six-footers — are lit, the light, soft- 
ened by colored, lace-covered shades, wraps all the 
guests in a transparent mist, or concentrates in 
halos around them, while artistic half shadows 
shroud corners and background in mystery, and 
lend deceptive color values to the furniture and 
bric-a-brac, which these could not boast of in any 
natural light, and the ladies and gentlemen amuse 
themselves with assuming poses which enable them to 
experiment light effects a la Rembrandt, Schalcken 
and Besnard on their faces. And as the last visitor 
departs, and the Marquise takes off her long white 
gloves, which I like so much, with their numerous 
buttons that I dislike so much, and as she lays her 
rose colored fingers on my trembling arm turning 
her face towards me so that I behold the carmine 
lips, the power and beauty spot on her cheek, it 
suddenly bursts upon me, that undeniable truth, 
that we are still living in the Rococo. 

It is incredible, but as usual in this foolish world, 
the incredible often becomes an irrefutable fact. 
One can not escape from this one. Everywhere, 
wherever you look Rococo ! Rococo without end ! 

Yet ours is no longer the delicate, puppet-like 
Rococo, which one hardly dares to touch, that droll 
ever hopping dwarf with his plump toes and curious 
pug nose, the laughing heir of the slender, muscular 
Gothic and the robust, manly, reliable Renais- 
sance, which so suddenly disappeared with all their 
glory and splendor as if swallowed up by the earth. 
It is no longer the little wizard shaking with laughter, 
who, scattering gold, light, color and joy, created 
the first decorative, or rather industrial style the 
Christian era produced, and the only one which has 
rendered the every day life of Europeans somewhat 
harmonious. 
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Now the little rogue is satisfied with kicking up 
his legs in a great fashion, and whenever he puts 
his clumsy, little fingers to his pug nose he forgets 
even to twist them into an artistic shell form — with 
which he delighted the courtisanes of former times — 
for to behave like a gamin in the salon was al- 
ways his favorite pastime. Rococo now has become 
meaningless, extravagant, inorganic, qualities which 
wise men have unjustly attributed to it in its prime. 

Glorious century, much vaunted and lavishly ad- 
mired century, as the newspapers do not fail to 
impress on us after certain events, or when the editor 
is hard up for a column or two ! Vain, glorious gen- 
eration that can pass no mirror, without bursting 
out into a delirium of vanity ! Blessed age of in- 
ventions and progress ! We imagine that we are 
living in a revolutionary age and make great fuss 
over all the advantages and accomplishments of the 
present. And yet — deny it who can — we have 
not yet outgrown the Rococo. 

It is true, railroads have been built, and kings 
have been beheaded, and we are using another 
light, but these are merely externalities of little im- 
portance. The arts of riding and hunting have been 
neglected, we prefer to read Sunday papers now 
and our eyes have grown weak in consequence. 
But all this does not touch the mainspring of life. 

Intimate life has remained the same, and, if it be 
true that the milieu in which we move forms our 
characters and mentality, it was entirely superfluous 
for our grandfathers to cut off their pigtails, as the 
same pigtails have grown with great fertility into 
the inner man, for our "style" is the Rococo, and a 
hopelessly bad Rococo at that. 

Rococo, nothing but Rococo, above and below, 
on all sides, every object from the cheap fabrica- 
tions of factories to works of art, everything bears 
the stamp of Rococo. 

We are a sad generation, deserving unlimited 
pity. The same is happening to us every day. 
The Old we have buried irrevocably and irretriev- 
ably, but to replace it by the New, for which our 
soul is yearning, which haunts our restless dreams 
is still far distant, and we cannot even see it in 
vague outlines. So we possess neither the past nor 
the future, and are altogether too melancholy, 
mourning for both. We have learnt much, and 
could dare everything, yet can accomplish nothing. 

The whole wealth of the past is spread before us, 
a boundless treasure, heaped up by millenniums, but 
we do not enjoy it. And because we cannot enjoy 
it, we gossip about it, flirt with it, laugh over it 
until better times arrive. This is Rococo. And 



this Rococo reigns everywhere in science, art and 
life. It is the malady of the century. 
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I had a strange dream, both ridiculous and pain- 
ful. The scene was : an immense battlefield on 
soft, sloping hills. There I lay with pierced breast 
in a pool of my own blood, very near the demolished 
walls of the fortification we had stormed, my face 
hidden in the dilapidated flag, my hands clenching 
frantically its broken shaft. And all around me 
good comrades were lying, some near, and others 
farther, with contorted muscles, pain-distorted faces 
and death rattling in their throats, many French- 
men, Scandinavians, Russians and also a few soli- 
tary Americans. (At my right lay, horribly muti- 
lated, Edgar Poe, who died at the very onset of the 
battle. On the side of my heart, at some distance 
however, gasped Amelie Rives, passing from the 
quick to the dead.) 

Every face was pale with approaching death ; and 
yet our unendurable pain was mixed with joy, and 
our dying lips tried to smile, and the atmosphere 
was filled with the music of triumphal marches. 

Then strong, healthy, well-built youths came from 
the height, with noble gestures and heroic mien. 
They were followed by girls, I do not remember how 
they were dressed, I believe they were naked, or at 
least artistically draped, with flowers in the volup- 
tuous tide of their hair, and their laughter sounded 
like music in the balmy atmosphere. And all nature, 
all created things bowed low to humanity, because it 
possessed art. 

This is why we must die so painfully, and though 
it hurts, it is all well. And this is why we try to 
smile so blissfully, though we are all pale, dying 
creatures ; for art is liberty, and happiness, and 
peace. 

We possess nothing of that future art except the 
longing for it. We have never seen its sun-suffused 
beauty, except in a confused dream of desire. We 
only know from the dissatisfaction in our souls, that 
it will come after us to a happier generation. 

For them we acquire it, we sacrifice ourselves 
that they may live and enjoy. Not a very pleasant 
fate, perhaps, nevertheless, our grandchildren will 
admire, even envy us for it. And gratefully, full 
of admiration and reverence they will erect monu- 
ments on loud, public places, and in quiet, lone- 
some hearths, to all the brave fallen ones, those many 
Frenchmen, Scandinavians, Russians and the few 
solitary Americans. 



